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New England Shoe Industry 
Improves Position in Changing Market 





By the end of 1952 the New England shoe 
industry had regained the ground lost to other 
areas in the early post-war years and the re- 
gion’s share of the national market was close 
to that which it enjoyed over the past quarter 
century. Quick adaptation of production to 
changes in demand has benefited the industry. 
Further strengthening and lessened seasonal 
swings in production may be achieved if re- 
gional firms continue to increase production of 
more staple types of footwear and shoes for 
juveniles and older persons who account for 
the fastest growing groups in our population. 











New ENGLAND shoe manufacturers turned out close 
to 170 million pairs of shoes in 1952. In addition to 
producing more shoes than in any other year on record 
except 1946, the region increased its share of the na- 
tional shoe output to 33.3 per cent. The marked im- 
provement in the relative position of the New England 
segment of the shoe industry since 1949 quiets the fears 
for the future felt by many following the decline in the 
region’s relative position between 1946 and 1948. 

Between 1946 and 1947 shoe production fell off more 
in New England than in the country as a whole and the 
region’s relative share of national output declined from 
35.3 to 31.1 per cent. This was the sharpest relative 
decline experienced by the New England industry since 
the years immediately following World War I when 
New England’s relative share of national production 
shrank from 48 to 35 per cent. 

Inventory adjustments caused both an absolute and 
relative decline in New England’s shoe production in 
1947. The adjustment continued into 1948 and the 
region’s relative position fell to a new low of 30.7 per 
cent. Because of the importance of the shoe industry 
in the region’s economy and especially to those towns 
that were heavily dependent on it as a source of em- 
ployment and income, the question arose as to whether 
the post-World War IT adjustment would be as serious 
as that which followed World War I. Studies of the New 
England shoe industry were made by this bank with 
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the cooperation of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association in late 1948 and again in 1950. 

An improvement in the demand for shoes, especially 
for women’s novelty footwear of which New England 
firms are heavy producers, resulted in some improve- 
ment in the region’s relative position in 1949 and con- 
tinued into early 1950. After the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea in June 1950, demand for footwear soared as 
military procurement stepped up and the fear of war- 
generated shortages stimulated a sharp increase in 
demand for civilian shoes. The predominantly small 
New England firms responded quickly to the change 
in demand. Consequently they experienced greater 
production gains in late 1950 than some of the larger 
firms located in other areas. Because of their smoother 
scheduling of production, larger firms outside New Eng- 
land adjusted more slowly to changes in demand. 

By spring 1951, however, it became evident to con- 
sumers that wartime restrictions on shoe sales were not 
to be reimposed and in the face of rising prices con- 
sumers curtailed shoe buying. Both nationally and in 
New England output fell as dealers worked off inven- 
tories accumulated in late 1950 and early 1951. Pro- 
duction of New England firms was first to reflect 
curtailed retail buying. 

During the 1952 spring season, depleted inventories 
were blamed for lost retail sales. Orders to replenish 
stocks picked up. The improved demand was principally 
for women’s and juvenile shoes. By the end of 1952 the 
New England plants had produced 169,517,000 pairs 
of shoes which represented 33.3 per cent of national 
output. Production continued at a high level into 1953. 
For the first eight months of 1953 the region’s plants 
accounted for 33.6 per cent of national output. 

While the relative importance of New England shoe 


1Monthly Review, November and December 1948, October 1950. 
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production as a whole has improved since 1948, shifts 
within the region have continued. Massachusetts still 
is the nation’s largest shoe producing state, but it has 
declined in relative importance in the industry. New 
Hampshire has also slipped, but in 1952 the propor- 
tion of national output turned out by Maine shoe 
plants was higher than ever before. 

Pennsylvania also has been improving its position. 
The presence of many plants producing juvenile foot- 
wear in Pennsylvania has no doubt contributed sub- 
stantially to its production gains. In recent years, how- 
ever, the greatest growth in the shoe industry has taken 
place principally in the South and West. 


Juvenile Output Increases 

New England shoe firms continue to be heavy pro- 
ducers of footwear for men and women. However, New 
England output of shoes for juveniles, infants and babies, 
while still relatively less important than in the in- 
dustry nationally, has increased in significance since 
1948. Although all classes of shoes have shared in the 
New England gains, the largest increases were registered 
in output of footwear for children, infants and babies, 
women, and youths and boys. The cutback in military 
purchasing has been largely responsible for the decline 
in output of men’s shoes in both New England and the 
nation since 1950. An accompanying chart traces the 
changes in importance of New England’s production 
of the principal types of footwear during the post-war 
years, and points up the success of New England firms 
in increasing their share of the rapidly expanding 
juvenile shoe market. 

The recent trend of large shoe manufacturers to buy 
smaller manufacturers and chains of retail shoe stores 
in order to obtain a better balance in their product lines 
and to acquire established retail outlets for their pro- 
duction is an important development. The changes 
are expected to strengthen the position of the large 
firms in the industry. So far only a few plants in New 
England have been directly affected by this merger 
movement, but the long-term effects on the regional 
industry may be important because of the large pro- 
portion of the region’s production now sold to chain 
stores. As more chains become affiliated with large 
manufacturers, their need for the output of New Eng- 
land plants may be reduced. 
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Marketing Practices 

To look further into the reasons for the improvement 
of the relative position of the New England shoe in- 
dustry, this bank with the cooperation of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association again asked New 
England shoe firms for information concerning their 
production and marketing practices. In an industry as 
competitive as the shoe industry, marketing techniques 
may be as instrumental in the success of a firm as are 
production techniques. 

In response to the inquiry, usable replies were re- 
ceived from 131 firms whose aggregate production in 
1952 accounted for 59 per cent of the region’s total shoe 
output. All of the firms included in our study have been 
in operation continuously since 1950. 

For purposes of analysis, each firm was first classi- 
fied as to the principal class of shoe it produced, and 
was then further classified according to its principal 
price line, branding practice, and channel of distribu- 
tion. Each firm was also classified by size, advertising 
expense and whether it was a single or multi-plant 
operation. It should be pointed out that few firms fol- 
lowed any one practice exclusively, but in most cases at 
least 50 per cent of shoes sold fell into one category 
under each of the practices for which information was 
obtained. The reports of surveyed companies reveal sub- 
stantial differences between plants producing men’s 
footwear and those producing women’s footwear. Com- 
panies producing men’s shoes are typically larger than 
those producing women’s shoes. Furthermore, men’s 
shoe producers are more likely to be in the multi-plant 
category, marketing principally under factory label, and 
producing mainly higher-priced lines. They distribute 
principally through independent retailers, wholesalers 
and jobbers or affiliated retail stores and are more adver- 
tising conscious than producers of women’s shoes. 

Production of women’s shoes in New England is con- 
centrated in smaller single unit companies turning out 
footwear in the low- and medium-price lines. Output is 
sold principally through chain stores and wholesalers 
and jobbers under buyer’s label. Advertising is largely 
left to the retail sellers. 

Between 1950 and 1952 aggregate output of single 
plant firms increased substantially more than output of 
multi-plant companies and in each group women’s shoe 
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SHARES OF TOTAL U.S. SHOE PRODUCTION, BY AREAS 
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producers enjoyed much greater 


gains than producers 
of men’s shoes. 


This was to be expected because the 
predominantly larger producers of men’s shoes tend to 
have a much steadier demand for their product than 
women’s shoe firms. As a result, the production losses 
of men’s shoe firms were neither so great as those of 
the women’s firms after 1946 nor were their gains in 
production as marked in later years. 

Since 1950, firms concentrating on low- and medium- 
priced women’s shoes have shared substantially in the 
over-all improvement in the region’s output while ag- 
gregate output of the high-priced women’s shoe firms 
has declined. Among producers of men’s shoes aggregate 
output of firms producing principally high-priced shoes 
has increased while output of the medium-priced group 
has declined. Only an insignificant number of New 
England firms report output of men’s low-priced shoes. 

Returns from a smaller group of companies show that 
during the post-World War II years, the companies pro- 
ducing principally medium-priced women’s footwear 
have enjoyed steadier and larger production gains than 
firms in the low-priced category. Producers of high- 
priced women’s shoes have fared the worst. Manu- 
facturers of medium-priced men’s shoes have not ex- 
perienced as great a decline in aggregate output during 
the post-war years as have the high-priced firms. 

Marketing with factory or buyers’ labels continues to 
be the predominant practice of New England firms. 
Among men’s shoe producers the firms producing for 
buyers’ labels have enjoyed greater gains in output since 
1950. Women’s shoe producers distributing their output 
under buyers’ labels enjoyed only slightly more success 
than did the companies selling under their own labels. 

The current study further substantiates earlier find- 
ings that the most successful men’s shoe producers em- 
ployed either affiliated retail stores or chains as sales 
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channels for their output. Among women’s shoe pro- 
ducers, however, the firms distributing through whole- 
salers and jobbers have recorded the largest output 
gains in recent years. The least successful firms in both 
groups were those selling their production directly to 
independent retailers. 

Contrary to our earlier findings, producers of both 
men’s and women’s shoes producing predominantly to 
customer's order have enjoyed greater increases in pro- 
duction than firms producing principally for stock. 
The steadier production pattern of firms producing 
for stock naturally minimizes the effects of either ad- 
verse or favorable changes in demand for shoes. Never- 
theless, there has been a tendency for even those 
firms which produce mainly to customer’s order to 
increase the proportion of output going into in-stock 
departments. 

Future Aggressiveness Needed 

There is a continued need for aggressive action by 
New England shoe manufactures if regional firms are to 
maintain their predominant position in the shoe in- 
dustry. Quick adaptation to changing markets has aided 
the industry in the last several years. While the output 
of men’s and women’s footwear will continue to be the 
mainstay of the regional firms, the New England in- 
dustry might be further strengthened by increased at- 
tention to the needs of juvenile and older-aged groups 
together with greater concentration in production on 
more conservative types of footwear and work shoes 
which enjoy a steadier demand. Greater promotional 
efforts by New England shoe firms, especially those 
manufacturing women’s footwear, might also be bene- 
ficial by reducing seasonal fluctuations in demand. 
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Consumption and Savings Continue at High Level 


New ENGLAND consumers took advantage of high per- 
sonal incomes in 1953 to continue both their record level 
of spending and their steady accumulation of liquid 
savings. In the early months of the year total retail sales 
ran substantially ahead of those in corresponding 
periods of 1952. As the year wore on, merchants found 
it increasingly difficult to maintain their initial year-to- 
year gains because of the rising trend of sales in 1952. 
Cumulative sales, however, remained several percent- 
age points above year-ago levels through the first ten 
months of 1953, and retailers hoped that good Christmas 
season sales would hold total sales volume for the year 
above the 1952 level. 

Consumer durable goods such as television sets and 
major household appliances were less in demand this 
year than in recent years but the shiny new cars in 
automobile dealers showrooms found a ready market in 
the first ten months of the year. The decline in sales of 
household durable goods was offset by increased sales 
of wearing apparel and other soft goods items. 


The Year of the New Car 

The ‘“‘year of the new car” might well characterize 
1953 as consumers leaned heavily on instalment credit 
to finance a near-record volume of new car purchases. 
Nationally, new car dealers recorded a 50 per cent gain 
in sales in the first eight months of 1953 compared with 
sales in the corresponding period of 1952. Deliveries 
of new cars were restricted last year as the result of the 
work stoppage in the steel industry. In Massachusetts, 
new car registrations for the first ten months of 1953 
were 51 per cent larger than in the same period of 1952 
and 1 per cent larger than in the same period of the 
previous record year, 1950. In the three New England 
metropolitan areas for which the Bureau of the Census 
publishes figures — Boston, Hartford and Providence 

dollar sales of motor vehicle dealers in the first eight 
months of this year were 30 to 35 per cent larger than 
in the corresponding period of 1952. Comparative gains 
in sales of these dealers were larger than those for any 
of the other lines of retail trade. 

As a group, stores selling wearing apparel recorded 
the next largest gain in sales for the eight-month period 
in the three major metropolitan areas. Their sales were 
two to six per cent larger than those a year ago, with the 
family clothing stores posting the largest gains within 
the group. Among other major lines of trade, sales of 
the furniture and appliance group ran from no change 
to five per cent greater than sales a year ago, sales of 
the food group, eating and drinking places and the 
general merchandise group all about held their own, 
while sales of the lumber, building and hardware group 
were three to four per cent less this year than last for 
the eight-month period. Total retail sales for the Jan- 
uary through August period this year were larger by 
nine per cent in the Providence metropolitan area, by 
ten per cent in the Boston area and by fourteen per 
cent in the Hartford area than they were during the 
same period of 1952. For the nation as a whole, the 
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year-to-year gain in total retail sales for the eight 
months’ period was six per cent. 

The dollar value of New England department store 
sales during the first nine months of 1953 was two per 
cent greater than that during the same period a year 
ago. The seasonally adjusted index of sales has been 
quite stable during the first three-quarters of the year. 
Seven of the nine months had indexes of either 105 or 
106. The one sizable departure from this level occurred 
in August when unusually high temperatures during 
much of the last part of the month discouraged shoppers 
from visiting the stores and the index dropped to 99. 
Although some of the hot weather continued into 
September, sales were sufficiently large later in the 
month to raise the index to the average of the pre- 
ceding months. 

A number of departments recorded better than aver- 
age year-to-year gains in sales during the first three 
quarters of 1953. The largest increase from year-ago 
levels was posted by the toys, games, sporting goods and 
cameras group. The gain in sales for this department 
was thirteen per cent. A nine per cent gain in sales of 
blouses, skirts and sportswear indicated that the trend 
toward more casual types of dress continued this year. 
The increased proportion of young people in our popu- 
lation casts its reflection on the department store scene 
in the form of a seven per cent larger total for sales of 
girls’ and teen-age wear. The post-war housing boom 
probably continued to be a factor in the four per cent 
gain in sales of furniture and bedding. Sales of men’s 
furnishings were three per cent greater for the Jan- 
uary through September period of this year than dur- 
ing the same period of last year. 

Unfavorable year-to-year sales comparisons for the 
first nine months were reported by several depart- 
ments. The least favorable performance was turned 
in by the department selling furs, where sales were off 
nineteen per cent. Sales declines of so-called “big- 
ticket” items in the major appliance and radio, phono- 
graph and television set departments resulted in ten 
per cent less dollar volume in these departments. Sales 
of women’s and children’s gloves and hosiery declined 
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six per cent. Sales of piece goods fell five per cent. 

Reporting furniture stores recorded large sales gains 
from year-ago levels during the first four months of this 
year but since that time have failed to match last year’s 
figures. Cumulative sales through September, however, 
were still four per cent larger than those in the first 
three quarters of 1952. 

The volume of consumer loans outstanding at com- 
mercial and industrial banks, small loan companies and 
credit unions in New England increased each month 
this year. The rate of growth slowed somewhat after 
April as the size of the month-to-month increases be- 
came smaller. The average monthly volume of ¢on- 
sumer loans extended during the third quarter was 
nine per cent less than in the previous quarter but was 
ten per cent greater than in the third quarter of 1952. 
The total increase since January has been about 25 per 
cent, with loans on automobiles expanding 50 per cent 
during the period. 

Charge accounts outstanding at the end of September 
at New England department stores and apparel shops 
were four per cent larger than they were a year earlier, 
while instalment accounts were eight per cent greater. 
Total receivables of reporting furniture stores at the 
end of September showed an eleven per cent increase 
from September 1952. 


Liquid Savings Continue to Rise 


While New England consumers maintained a high 
level of spending, they also continued to accumulate 
savings. By the end of June 1953 liquid savings in 
New England were about $366 million larger than 
at the end of December 1952, and had reached ap- 
proximately $18,560 million.’ 

Per capita liquid savings in New England rose from 
$1,943 in December 1952 to approximately $1,960 at 
the end of June 1953. It is estimated that by the end 
of 1953 they will rise to almost $2,000. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the growth in per capita savings in 
New England by five major categories projected through 
1953. The rate of growth has been somewhat more rapid 
in the United States than in New England in the past 
two years. However, the dollar amount of savings per 
person in New England is about $630 more than in 
the United States. 

Mutual savings banks deposits, the favorite medium 
for the New England saver, accounted for about one 
third of total liquid savings in both 1952 and 1953. 
This savings category is of much greater relative impor- 
tance in New England than in the United States be- 
cause about 65 per cent of all mutual savings banks 
are in this region. New Englanders held about $657 
per capita in mutual savings banks deposits at the end 
of June compared with $638 in December 1952, and it 
is estimated that the figure will rise to about $667 by 
the end of 1953. In the United States the average hold- 
ing was about $149 in mid-1953. 

The second most popular form of liquid savings in 
New England and the nation was United States savings 
bonds. Although changes were made in mid-1952 in the 
terms and yields of savings bonds, which increased their 
Lic uid savings, as used in this discussion, include deposits in mutual savings 
haa time deposits in commercial banks, savings capital in savings and loan 


associations including cooperative banks, U.S. savings bonds, life insurance 
equities and postal savings deposits. 
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attractiveness, redemptions increased in New England 
during the past year and exceeded sales. New England- 
ers, however, had a large variety of other savings forms 
from which to choose. Some of the proceeds from re- 
demption were placed in time deposits, savings and loan 
shares and in other securities, as the rates of return on 
these forms of investment increased relative to the 
return on savings bonds during the year. Part of the 
proceeds from redemption may have gone into the pur- 
chase of consumer goods and new homes. Per capita 
holdings of savings bonds in New England declined from 
$495 at the end of 1952 to about $478 by mid-1953. while 
for the country as a whole they showed a small increase 
to about $372. 

Life insurance equities claimed the largest share of 
liquid savings in the United States and the third largest 
in New England. In New England per capita equities 
were estimated at about $452 in June 1953 compared 
with $446 at the end of 1952. These were well above the 
United States averages, which were about $398 in June 
1953 and $393 at the end of 1952. 

Because of the large number of mutual savings banks 
in New England, time deposits at commercial banks 
have never been as important here as in the rest of the 
country. However, since 1950 such deposits have been 
rising steadily in New England and at mid-year stood 
at $208 per capita, about one dollar higher than at the 
end of 1952. The national gain in time deposits has 
been more pronounced; in June 1953 they stood at 
$269 compared with $263 at the end of 1952. 

Savings and loan associations continued to grow in 
popularity during 1953. In recent years they have had 
the fastest rate of growth of all the selected types of sav- 
ing in both the United States and New England. By 
mid-1953 per capita share holdings are estimated to 
have reached $159 in New England and $133 in the 
United States. 

The over-all New England picture for ten months of 
1953 was one of sustained high levels of consumer 
spending and saving. Softness in sales of some lines of 
merchandise was offset by increased strength in others. 
New Englanders steadily continued to build up their 
liquid savings although there was some shift from sav- 
ings bonds to other types of holdings. 
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Consumers’ Future Brightens 


ONE SUBJECT on which everyone seems to have an 
opinion is the “cost of living.”” The housewife discusses 
it with her neighbor and the butcher, the businessman 
uses it as one guide to economic conditions. Opinions 
are often based on incomplete information so it is helpful 
occasionally to examine statistics which provide a broad 
measure of many prices. 

During the past two years the major index by which 
we measure family living costs has changed very little. 
\s the accompanying chart shows, the general trend of 
the Consumer Price Index has been upward, but actually 
since the end of 1951 it has risen only about two per 
cent. The intervening increases and decreases have 
been very slight. 

Within the last decade the Consumer Price Index has 
received wide publicity. Tied to its changes are the 
wages of 3/2 million workers under union contracts. 
Consequently, quarterly changes in this index are news- 
worthy. But in terms of family planning and budgeting, 
a shift of one per cent in a year is not very important. A 
one per cent increase or decrease in living costs, for 
example, amounts to only $20 for a $2,000 family 
budget. Relative stability, therefore, is more vital to 
the prudent housewife than minor offsetting fluctua- 
tions in either direction. 

Price Patterns Vary 

Although the over-all index has remained relatively 
stable, its individual components have followed diver- 
gent trends so that price increases in one segment have 
been matched by decreases in others. 

A review of the various parts of the composite index 
shows that beginning in 1950 food prices rose until the 
summer of 1952 and then began to slide off, except for 
seasonal upswings. Prices of apparel and housefurnish- 
ings have been falling since the middle of 1951, when 
they reached an all-time high. Rent and transporta- 
tion, on the other hand, have been rising steadily since 
1948 so that today they are the highest of all the com- 
ponents in relation to their 1947-49 average. The prices 
of gas and electricity have risen relatively less than 
any of the other costs involved in maintaining a home. 

Important to the city dweller is the ever-increasing 
cost of services. The costs of medical care, domestic 
service, laundry, and public transportation have in- 
creased more than many commodities that consumers 
buy. A good many of these items are in part at least 
responsible for consumers’ complaints about prices. 
The present trend of these items seems to indicate that 
the cost of living for the average urban wage earner will 
not decrease appreciably within the near future. 

If consumer demand for food remains relatively 
stable, it is unlikely that sizable price declines in this 
important portion of the family budget will be realized. 
Manufacturers’ and retailers’ inventories are high and 
in some lines retail prices are being lowered somewhat 
to move goods. Families considering purchases of dur- 
able goods are finding that they can get discounts, 
generous trade-in allowances, or special values at sales. 
These purchases are important to the family budget and 
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often can be postponed. Slight price decreases in dur- 
able goods and in clothing may just about cancel out 
the rising cost of services, especially if food prices do 
not change much. Hence, the components of the index 
may act differently during the next year and these 
variations will interest the consumer just as much as 
changes in the total. 

Just as the components of the Consumer Price Index 
vary without too much change in the index itself, so 
do the various costs that make up the retail price of 
food. During the first eight months of 1953 farm prices 
declined six per cent, while retail food prices declined 
only two per cent. This uneven decline of prices at the 
farm and retail levels is due largely to the rigidity 
of marketing expenses. 

The costs of food marketing services such as trans- 
portation, storage, processing, and packaging are rela- 
tively inflexible. Any decrease in farm prices is reflected 
to a smaller degree at the retail level. The impact of 
these charges tends to increase as more services are per- 
formed on a product, e.g., packaging in small units, 
washing, home delivery, freezing and baking. On the 
average, at the present time, farmers receive about 45 
cents of each consumer’s food dollar. The more services 
that are performed on the product after it leaves the 
farm, the smaller portion of the final retail price the 
farmer receives. For example, a dairyman receives a 
higher portion of the consumer’s dollar spent for milk 
than the wheat farmer receives for the wheat in bread. 

Because the farmer receives less than 50 per cent of 
the consumer’s food dollar, and because marketing 
charges are inflexible, a decrease of 20 per cent in farm 
prices usually results in something less than a 10 per 
cent decrease in retail prices. 

In the long run, consumers’ eating habits, which form 
an ever-changing pattern, are important influences on 
retail food prices and production. Since the turn of the 
century, the most significant change in the over-all food 
consumption pattern has been the shift from potatoes 
and cereal products to the so-called “protective foods” 
such as dairy products, eggs, fruits and vegetables. 

According to Bureau of Agricultural Economics data, 
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in the past 40 years per capita potato consumption de- 
clined virtually 50 per cent, while that of cereal prod- 
ucts declined 25 per cent. Although per capita con- 
sumption of meat, fish, and poultry is now above the 
1909-1913 level, it was not until 1937 that a downward 
trend reversed itself and per capita consumption rose 
to present levels. In 1945 the American people drank 
and ate more dairy products than in any other year to 
date. Since then the trend has been a declining one. 
Consumers are now eating 25 per cent more fruits and 
vegetables than in the 1909-1913 base period, but not 
as much as in the post-World War IT period. Of all food 
items, eggs have had the largest increase in per capita 
consumption since 1935. Encouraging these shifts in our 
eating habits are rising consumer incomes, improved 
food production and marketing techniques, and an 
expanding knowledge of good nutrition. 

Although long-term trends are important and inter- 
esting, the food situation for 1954 is perhaps closer to 
the individual’s food budget. 

Assuming normal weather conditions, the United 
States Department of Agriculture expects food supplies 
to be about the same in 1954 as in 1953. While carry-over 
stocks are expected to increase, most of this increase 
will be owned or under loan to the Federal Government, 
and, therefore, will not have the same depressing effect 
on prices that they would have if the carry-over were 
held by individuals. No marked change in domestic de- 
mand is expected. According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, consumer incomes may be down 
somewhat in 1954 from the 1953 level, but this is ex- 
pected to be offset by income tax reductions, so that 
consumers will probably have as much to spend for food 
this year as last. Although foreign purchases of United 
States farm products dropped sharply in the 1952-1953 
season from other postwar years, they appear to have 
leveled off to a point where they will be sustained in the 
coming year. 

With supplies of food and demand for food in 1954 
about the same as in 1953, retail food prices will prob- 
ably remain near present levels. Although farm prices 
may decline yet further, the relative inflexibility of 
processing and marketing costs will tend to maintain 
retail food prices near present levels. 


Commodity Review 


Estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
set civilian per capita consumption of poultry and red 
meat in 1953 at a record level of 179 pounds. Although 
purchases this fall are not expected to be larger than 
normal, substantially higher consumption during the 
early months pushed the estimated total to a new high. 
Next year, Americans will probably eat somewhat less 
meat than in 1953 due to anticipated smaller consump- 
tion during the winter months. 

Supplies of beef, especially in the better grades, are 
expected to be somewhat smaller next year but higher 
than in recent years. Pork supplies will continue rela- 
tively small until the fall of 1954, and per capita con- 
sumption of pork products is expected to be the smallest 
since 1938. The number of sheep on farms continues to 
decline, and this may result in a five to ten per cent 
reduction in lamb supplies during 1954. 

Expansion of the nation’s broiler industry is expected 
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to continue into 1954 although not as rapidly as during 
the past five years. Despite larger supplies, retail 
chicken prices are not expected to change much from 
the 1953 level because an increasing proportion of the 
chickens are now purchased after some processing. 

Consumers continued to eat a large number of eggs in 
1953, and prospects for 1954 indicate that with slightly 
larger supplies on the markets, per capita consumption 
may be slightly larger in 1954, especially of frozen eggs. 
As poultry farmers respond to favorable egg prices, by 
raising a larger number of replacements, and as egg 
production per bird continues its upward trend next 
year, larger supplies on the retail market seem certain. 
These increased supplies will probably be accompanied 
by lower retail prices next fall. 

The production of dairy products in 1954 will probably 
be near the 1953 level, and with carry-over stocks at a 
record level, there will be downward pressures on retail 
prices. During 1953 the United States Department of 
Agriculture purchased about five per cent of the milk 
output (butter, American cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
solids) under the price-support program. Retail prices 
of dairy products during 1954 will, as in the past, be 
largely influenced by price-support programs and, i 
the case of fluid milk, by the economic indexes that are 
used in the various Federal milk markets. 

Total supplies of fruit in 1954, both fresh and pro- 
cessed, should not be greatly different from those of 
1953, although supplies of certain items will probably 
vary considerably. With the exception of potatoes, both 
Irish and sweet, which will be more plentiful, supplies 
of fresh and processed vegetables will be about as 
plentiful as in 1953. Present supplies of canned vegeta- 
bles are smaller than a year ago, but this is offset by 
increased inventories of frozen vegetables. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four appears to be a year 
in which consumers will experience slightly more favor- 
able prices than in 1953. The market seems to be shifting 
from a seller’s market to a buyer’s market. 

Stability is looked for in the general price level during 
1954 with any movements tending to be downward. 
With a buyer’s market in prospect, prudent shoppers 
will probably find that their dollars will purchase 
slightly more in 1954 than they did in 1953. 
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New England Construction Has Good Year 


LAST SPRING the signs pointed toward a good year for 
the New England construction industry possibly a 
record year. Accomplishments during the first three 
quarters of 1953 have already given assurance that the 
year will be a good one whether it will exceed the 
record set last year remains to be seen. 

The more than 33,750 projects for which construction 
contracts were awarded during the first nine months of 
1953 were two per cent below the number reported for 
the corresponding period of 1952. Total floor area 
specified was nevertheless two per cent higher. The 
value figure of almost $812.5 million was six per cent 
more than the value of contracts awarded during the 
1952 period, according to F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports. The higher value figure reflects mounting costs. 
Residential building contributed the increase in floor 
area as nonresidential floor area remained substantially 
unchanged. Value figures were higher in both of these 
main categories. 

By the end of September the values of contracts 
awarded for public works and utilities projects, however, 
had registered substantial drops below their year-ago 
levels. The value assigned to contracts for public works 
was down 23 per cent. For utilities, public and private, 
it was 29 per cent lower. 

New England builders and contractors had a better 
year, up to October first, than did those in the country 
as a whole, according to the contract award figures 
for the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. In that 
area the value given for all construction contracts 
awarded during the period is $12.9 billion, less than 
one per cent higher than the 1952 record figure. Awards 
for utilities remained unchanged in the nation, but the 
value of awards for public works rose 16 per cent. 

Construction contract award values ran 53 per cent 
ahead of last year in New England during the first 
three months of 1953. During the second quarter they 
ran 14 per cent behind but came back to a little more 
than one per cent ahead in the third quarter. The drop 
to 19 per cent below in September may, however, foretell 
a slackening tempo for the fourth quarter. 

Employment in construction in Massachusetts up to 
September first of this year, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, was running below 1952 
levels both with respect to number of workers and man- 
hours worked. These relationships seem to have im- 
proved, however, since then. There are signs of a con- 
tinuing increase in construction worker productivity. 

The value of contracts for residential building award- 
ed between January first and September 30th of 1953 
in New England ran ahead of the value for the corre- 
sponding months of 1952 by 13 per cent. All types, 
except two-family dwellings, registered gains. In the 
37 eastern states, contract awards indicated a drop in 
the building of apartment houses and dormitories and a 
smaller increase in the building of one-family dwellings 
than was the case in New England. 

After running 38 per cent higher than last year in 
July, awards for the building of residential properties 
fell below 1952 levels in August and September of this 
year in New England. The slightly more than 2500 
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dwelling units specified in the September awards was 
20 per cent below the number specified in the contracts 
awarded in September 1952. 

The number of dwelling units started in the nation 
during the first ten months of 1953 was 952,000, about 
two per cent below the number started in the like 
period of 1952. However, the number of starts has been 
less than last year in each of the months since June. 
During the first eight months of 1953 permits were 
issued in urban places in New England for the building 
of almost 23,500 new dwelling units, practically the 
same as the number of permits issued during the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. This compares with a drop of 
four per cent in all urban places in the nation. 

Residential construction has been favored in New 
England during recent months by the fact that the 
supply of mortgage funds has been somewhat easier in 
the region than in the United States as a whole. The 
higher interest rates currently being charged are not 
believed to have influenced the building program 
significantly. The favorable influence of more readily 
available mortgage funds is offset by some unfavorable 
factors. One of these is the increasing shift to a buyers’ 
market to which the number of unsold new houses 
bears witness — a condition sharply in contrast to 
that which prevailed twelve months ago. Another is 
the still-increasing cost of construction. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce composite index of con- 
struction cost rose 4.3 per cent between July 1952 and 
July 1953. 


Housing Demand Eases 


Public housing construction declined steadily in each 
quarter of 1953 in the nation and a similar trend has 
been apparent in New England. The value of contracts 
awarded in New England during the first half of 1953 
for all new federally-financed construction, including 
housing, was $42.4 million, 34 per cent less than the 
value of contracts awarded in the first half of 1952, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Indications point toward a lower level of residential 
building in New England during the fourth quarter of 
1953 and the first quarter of 1954. Some observers 
anticipate a drop of 10 to 15 per cent in the number of 
dwelling units started compared with the number in the 
comparable period a year ago. This loss may be offset 
to some extent by the stepped-up program of alteration 
and repair work that is now in evidence. 

The over-all construction program may benefit from 
favorable factors not so influential in the housing pro- 
gram. Prospects appear good for a still higher level of 
commercial construction during the next six months, 
possibly more than offsetting a probable decline in 
industrial construction. Municipalities are active in 
planning for new construction to relieve the shortage 
of school facilities. Utilities and public works projects 
now under way or in the planning stage give promise of 
a substantial volume of continuing activity in those 
fields. On balance, New England’s construction industry 
appears likely to enjoy at least a moderately good state 
of health during the coming winter season. 
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